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husband was the pivot of the story, and a number
of scenes, ingeniously contrived, with a hundred
reasons why this desire was wrong and inexpedient,
were revealed to Shelton's eyes. These reasons
issued mainly from the mouth of a well-preserved old
gentleman who seemed to play the part of a sort of
Moral Salesman. He turned to Halidome and whis-
pered :

" Can you stand that old woman ? "
His friend fixed his fine eyes on him wonderingly^
"What old woman?"
" Why, the old ass with the platitudes ! "
Halidome's countenance grew cold, a little shocked,,
as though he had been assailed in person.

" Do you mean Pirbright ? " he said. " I think he's^
ripping."

Shelton turned to the play rebuffed; he felt guilty
of a breach of manners, sitting as he was in one of"
his friend's stalls, and he naturally set to work to
watch the play more critically than ever. An onia's
words again recurred to him : "I don't likj i nh ;althy
people," and they seemed to throw a suddea light upon
this play. It was healthy !
The crisis had now come.

The scene was a drawing-room, softly lighted by
electric lamps, with a cat (Shelton could not decide
whether she was real or not) asleep upon the mat.

The husband, a thick-set, healthy man in evening
dress, was drinking off neat whisky. He put down
his tumbler, and deliberately struck a match; and then
with even, greater deliberation he lit a gold-tipped
cigarette. . . .

Shelton was no inexperienced play-goer. He shifted
his elbows, for he felt that something was aboat to"